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HOSPITAL LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 



The meeting of hospital librarians was 
not intended to be other than an informal 
"get-together" to become acquainted and 
perhaps make plans for a formal associa- 
tion or section. As only a few of these 
librarians had previously signified their 
intention of attending this meeting, no one 
was prepared for the forty or more who 
came, and the room assigned being too 
small and too hot, the meeting was ad- 
journed to the front lawn. Although most 
of those present were connected with the 
Army, Navy or Public Health services, 
three of the large, private mental hospi- 
tals were represented, at least two gen- 
eral hospitals, and three cities which have 
instituted the "group system" of hospital 
library service, while several medical 



librarians and many in public library work 
who wish to extend book service to the 
hospitals in their towns constituted the 
remainder of the gathering. The libra- 
rians present came from as far west as 
Honolulu, as far north as the great lakes, 
and as far south as New Mexico. Several 
problems were discussed, and in the gen- 
eral excitement' caused by one speaker who 
declared she never lost any books, the main 
object of the meeting — to form some sort 
of association— was lost sight of. It was 
an enthusiastic gathering, however, with 
an unusual bond of fellowship, and we 
are sure some sort of association should 
be formed to hold regular meetings with 
the A. L. A. conferences. 

B. Kathleen Jones, 
Chairman. 



LENDING SECTION 



The meeting of the Lending Section was 
called to order at 2:30 p.m., Saturday, 
June 25th, by the Chairman, Jennie M. 
Flexner, of the Louisville Public Library. 

In the absence of the Secretary, Julia 
P. Carter of the New York Public Library 
was appointed secretary pro tern. 

The reading of the minutes was waived 
by vote. 

In introducing the first speaker Miss 
Flexner spoke with great appreciation of 
Mr. Brett of Cleveland, Ohio, who during 
his life-time had given a fine example of 
"Unity through Leadership." 

Louise Prouty, librarian, Main Building, 
Cleveland Public Library, was the first 
speaker and her subject was staff unity 
through leadership; how to meet wobk, 
fellow wobkers and the public. 

Miss Prouty said that all ideas of unity 
had been given to them by Mr. Brett, for 
he had set the standard and maintained 
it through personal acquaintanceship with 
his staff. 

Cleveland having been called a large, 
"overgrown village" had developed along 
civic center and community ideas with the 



library as an active civic organization, not 
at all a "passive hand-maiden in seclusion." 
They met their public through the Open 
Shelf System. Theoretically the librarian 
met the public through clubs, outside or- 
ganizations and committees, but in reality 
part of this was necessarily done by as- 
sistants selected according to their fitness. 
The distances in the city made the unity 
of the staff a problem, but through meet- 
ings at a weekly Round Table at which 
books were discussed, routine details 
smoothed out, local affairs reported upon 
and out of town visitors received, this 
problem was more or less solved. 

Miss Prouty said that each assistant in 
a library should be able to attend three 
meetings, the first to receive inspiration; 
the second to learn of the general prin- 
ciples of practice and details; and the 
third to carry back to the members of her 
own staff that which she had absorbed, 
above all things to remember that the li- 
brary was a large institution with a single 
aim. 

As no discussion followed this paper, 
the second, can librarians bead, was given 
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by Mary Prescott Parsons, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Morristown, N. J. 

Miss Parsons said that if she could have 
a library adventure, she would like to 
ask Christopher Morley to act as "desk 
assistant," giving his favorite books to 
the readers. Miss Parsons wrote to Mr. 
Morley and asked him what he would like 
to do if he were a librarian, and he said, 
"smoke in the library." 

Miss Parsons suggested that librarians 
should not tell people about the books re- 
viewed in the current newspapers but intro- 
duce to them older ones not so well known, 
and she mentioned a few books of real 
literary value. She believed that every 
library should have a "hobby" as in her 
library they made a hobby of poetry. In 
Morristown they tried the experiment of 
suggesting books that lead each one to 
another, such as Brimming cup, and We 
discover New England; Elizabeth Pennell's 
Nights and the Pennell's Biography of 
Whistler; Colwin's Life of Keats, Keat's 
Poems and the books of Thoreau. Miss 
Parsons said that librarians can be both 
practical and well read by having books 
discussed at the staff meetings and by al- 
lowing a number of hours in the library 
for reading. Some of the books Miss Par- 
sons suggested were Adam's Mont 8t. 
Mitchel and Chatres, Tilden's Tennis, Rit- 
tenhouse's Anthologies of poetry, Padaic 
Colum's Poems of the Irish Revolution. 
Miss Parson's paper is printed in full in 
Popular Educator, November, 1921. 

After Miss Parsons had finished her 
paper the question was asked from the 
floor, "Is Ethel M. Dell known in New 
Jersey?" It was admitted that Miss Dell 
had no geographical limitations. 

The third paper, by Marcia M. Furnas, 
chief, Delivery Department, Public Library, 
Indianapolis, followed. Miss Furnas' paper 
was a resume of the questionnaire sent 
out to twelve libraries on the subject of 
Overdue and Messenger Work. 

1. Haw many overdue notices are sent? 
Two libraries reported one notice, 
and then a messenger after 5 days. 
Ten libraries reported two notices. 



2. Is there a messenger? 
Seven reported "yes." 
Five, "yes, off and on." 

3. Qualifications of messenger and sal- 
ary? 

These replies varied from a page at 
30c an hour; a janitor with more 
than usual qualifications ; to a special 
investigator (with a salary of two 
thousand a year) and power of rep- 
resenting the library at Court. 

4. If the messenger failed, what was the 
next step taken? 

The majority of cases referred the 
matter to the police. 

5. If the borrower had moved, the 
messenger tried to get information at 
the house. After that the library ap- 
pealed to the business address and 
the employer; and to the reference. 

6. When are the books taken from the 
library records? 

The reports varied from 2 months 
to 2 years. 

7. Per cent of recovery of messenger 
books? 

The reports showed from 5 to 97% 
were recovered. 

The open discussion which followed 
brought forth many suggestions. In Wash- 
ington, D. C, members of the staff make 
personal visits, and are most successful 
in obtaining overdue books. 

In Cambridge, Mass., after two notices 
have been disregarded, a personal letter 
in a plain envelope often recovers the 
book. 

Minneapolis has a court of conciliation 
wherein problems involving anything of 
less value than $25 are settled. At defin- 
ite dates there is a library day and 
overdue book problems are settled at this 
time. In Tampa, Florida, the police fur- 
nish a car and a chauffeur to take a mem- 
ber of the staff about recovering overdues. 

Several libraries had a maximum limit 
for fines: Pasadena thirty cents; Chicago 
sixty cents; while Toronto had the price 
of the book. Queensboro, N. Y., writes 
and asks the borrower to either return 
the book by parcel post or to pay the 
price of the book. This method has been 
quite successful. Mr. Goddard of Paw- 
tucket hands over the overdue records to 
the police after two months. 

circulation shoet cuts, by Grace B. 
Finney, chief, Circulation Department, 
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Public Library, Washington, D. C, was 
read by Jean MacDonald. Miss Finney 
said that it was necessary to cut detail 
work as the aim now is to serve the pub- 
lic satisfactorily and as quickly as possible, 
and so with a depleted staff, detail must 
be curtailed. At present only one form 
of member's card is used. If necessary 
it is stamped "teacher" or "special," as 
the case may be, rather than one of differ- 
ent form being issued. A page stands 
by the discharging desk ready to get from 
the stacks the reader's request. A trained 
typist is employed, and Miss Finney 
pointed out that the employment of skilled 
clerical work saved half of the librarian's 
day. 

A list of material on special subjects 
is kept on small catalog cards at the ref- 
erence desk in order that difficult prob- 
lems may not be looked up more than 
once, and that all available material may 
be readily at hand without hours of search- 
ing. 

whebb is my bobboweb's cabd, by Helen 
M. Ward, chief of Circulation, Detroit 
Public Library, was the subject of the 
next paper. Miss Ward claimed no orig- 
inality nor perfection for her scheme, but 
convenience and simplicity. The reader 
registers in the usual way and receives 
in lieu of a member's card an identification 
card bearing the reader's number; when- 
ever the reader desires to borrow books, 
for they give an unlimited number in 
Detroit, he presents his identification card 
and his books are stamped and given to 
him, his number being written upon the 



book cards. This method is not used for 
children. 

In reply to questions, Miss Ward stated 
that there had been no difficulty with 
losses and duplicate numbers. In the case 
of fines less than ten cents the amount was 
written upon the identification card. If 
the fine was more than that amount, a 
note was clipped to the identification card, 
and the card kept on file. 

when is my book due, by Mrs. Jessie 
Sargent McNiece, Chief, Circulation De- 
partment, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo., 
was the next paper. Mrs. McNiece stated 
that rubber stamps make or mar the li- 
brarian's efficiency. She made a strong 
plea that the date due be stamped on the 
dating slip rather than when the book is 
issued. The amount of the pains necessary 
that the assistant use the right stamp was 
more than offset by the reader's knowledge 
of the date when the book should be re- 
turned. 

The report of the nominating committee 
was read by Hannah C. Ellis of the 
Hamilton-Fish Park Branch, New York 
Public Library and the secretary was em- 
powered to cast the vote. The ballot read 
as follows: 

Chairman, John A. Lowe, Public library, 
Brooklyn; Vice-Chairman, Edith F. Ver- 
meule, Yesler Branch, Public library, Seat- 
tle; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary U. Rothrock, 
Lawson McGhee library, Knoxville, Tenn. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Julia F. Cabteb, 
Secretary pro tem. 
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An informal meeting of librarians of 
scientific research institutions was held 
Wednesday morning, June 22, at 8:30 
o'clock. It was recognized that this was 
an unfortunate hour, but it was difficult 
to find any other time which did not con- 
flict with important meetings on the pro- 
gram. There were about twelve persons 



at the meeting, which was called mainly 
that the librarians of this type of library 
might become acquainted with each other. 
A motion was made that a letter be sent 
to the President of the American Library 
Association suggesting that, if such action 
had not already been taken, a letter be 
addressed to the Director of the Informa- 



